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GHOSTS AND VISIONS. 





Ix the correspondence of Dr Doddridge is an account, written 
by a clergyman to a bishop, of a poor hypochondriac, whose igno- 
rance of the nature of waking deliriums cost him his life ; that is to 
say, brought him into a state of ill-health, from which he never 
recovered. The writer saw no marks of ill health in him at the 
time; but the reverend gentleman was no conjuror. The morbid 
tendency was evidently there, ready to be acted upon. We are 
supposing that the account is true. It may bea pious fraud, or 
false in the particulars, or not written by the person in question, 
or open to fifty other doubts; but we give it, to use Mr Cole- 
ridge’s phrase, as a ‘‘ psychological curiosity.” The clergyman, 
itis to be observed, never saw anything of whiat he reports. He 
was too frightened to make the experiment. The only thing that 
iscertain on these occasions, is that all men whio sce visions, 
and do not turn out to be knaves, are invalids, and ought to go to 
the doctor. We could put any man in a condition for seeing 


visions in the course of a month, and deliver him from it in ano- | 


ther. As to the “ little maids,” it was Doctor Doddridge who 
ought to have seen those. 

‘ About thirteen years ago,” says the Rev. Mr Bedford, ‘ when 
I was curate to the Rev. Dr Read, rector of St Nicholas in this 
city (Bristol) I began to be acquainted with one Thomas Parkes, 
of Mangerfield, by trade a blacksmith; he was about twenty years 
old: lived at that time with his father, and coniracted an intimacy 
with him, be being not only good-natured but extremely well skilled 
in mathematical studies, which were his constant delight. * ** 
When by the providence of God I was settled in Temple parish, 
and not having seen him for some time, he came to me, and we 
being in private, lie asked me very seriously my opinion concerning 
the lawfulness of conversing with spirits ; and after | had given him 
my thoughts in the negative, and confirmed them with the best 
reasons I could, he told me he had considered all these arguments, 
and believed they only related co conjuration, but that there was an 
innocent society with them, which a man miglit use, if he entered 
into no contracts, and did no harm by their means, and was not 
anxious in prying into forbidden things: that he himself had dis- 
coursed with them, and heard them sing to his great satisfaction ; 


and he yave an offer to me at one time, and to Mr Bayley at | 


another, that if we world go with him one might to Kingswood, 
we should see them, and hear them both talk and sing, and should 
tak with them whatever we-pleased, and that we should return 
very safe: but neither o. us had the courage to venture. 

‘Ttold him of the subtlety of the devil, in deluding mankind 
by transforming himself into an angel of light, but he would not 
believe it was the devil. We had several conferences on the sub- 
ject, but 1 could never convince him. In all these conversations I 
could never discover the least disorder of mind ; his discourse was 
always very rational ; and I proposed to try him by a question in 
astronoiny, relating to the projection of the sphere, which he 
resolved, and aiterwards did so demonstrate from the mathematics, 
as shewed his brain free from any suspicion of madness or dis- 
traction. 

‘Having the opportunity, I asked him several questions con- 
cerning the methods he used to obtain this conversation ; he told 
me he had a book whose directions he followed ; and accordingly, 
inthe dead of the night, he went out into the cross way, with a 
candle and lantern consecrated for that purpose, with several incan- 
tations. He had, also, consecrated chalk, consisting of several 
mixtures, with which he made a circle at what distance he saw fit, 
into which no spirits could enter. Afier this he invoked the spirits 
he would converse with, by using several forms of words, 
Which, he told me were taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and 
therefore he thought them lawfal, not. considering that they were 
Wrested to his own destruction. Accordingly the spirits appeared 
in the shape of little maids, ubout a foot anda half high, and played 
about the circle. 

‘At the first he was somewhat affrigited; but after longer 
acquaintance the antipathy in nature wore off, and he became 
Pleased with their company, He told me they spake with a very 
shrill Veice, like an ancient woman. He asked them if there was a 
God ? they said there was. He asked them if there was a heaven, 
or heli? they said there was. He asked them what a place heaven 
Was? tliey described it asa place of great joy and happiness. He 








| enquired whata place hell was? they bid him ask no questions of 


that nature, for that it was dreadful to relate it. He asked them 
what method or order they had amongst themselves? they told 
him they were divided into three orders—that they had a chief, 
whose residence was in the air, that he had several counsellors, who 
were planted by him in the form of a globe, and he in the centre, 
which was the chief order. The second order were employed in 
going to and fro from thence to the earth to carry intelligence from 
the higher spirits. A third were confined to the earth, acting 
according to the directions they received from those in the air. 

‘ This description was very surprising ; but being contrary to the 
account we have in Scripture of the hierarchy of the Holy Angels, 
it made me conclude they were devils, but I could not convince 
him of it. He told me he bade them sing, and they went to some 
distance, behind a bush, where he heard a pleasant concert of such 
music, as he never heard the like: in the uppermost part he could 
hear something very harsh and shrill, like a reed, but as it was 
managed it gave a particular grace to the rest. 

‘About three months after this he came to me again, and said 
he wished he had taken my advice, for that he had got what would 
cost him his life, and what he did heartily repent of, and indeed 
his eyes and countenance showed a very great alteration. I asked 
him what he had done? He told me that, being bewitched to his 
new acquaintance, he resolved to proceed further in his art, and to 
liave some familiar spirits at his command, according to the direc- 
tions of his book; which were—to get a book made of what he 
called virgiu parchment, and consecrated with several incantations, 
as also a particular ink-horn, ink, and pens. He was to go, as 
usual, to a cross-way, to call up a spirit, and ask him his name, 
which he was to put in the first page of his book, and this was to 
be his Familiar. This he was to do by as many as he pleased, 
writing their names in distinct pages only one in a leaf: and then 
whenever he opened the book, the spirit, whose name first appeared, 
should appear also. The Familiar spirit he had was called Malehi, 
a word in the Hebrew of an untoward signification. 

‘ After this they appeared faster than he desired, in most dreadful 
shapes, like lions, bears, and serpents, hissing, and attempting to 
throw balls of fire at him. This very mueh affrighted him, and 
the more because he found it not in his power to lay them, insomuch 
that his hair, as he told me, stood upright, and he expected every 
moment to be torn to pieces This was in December, about mid- 
aight, and continued till break of day, and then they left him. 

‘From that time he was never well as long as he lived, in his 
sickness he came often in this city to consult with Mr Jacobs, an 
apothecary in Broad-street, concerning a cure, but I know not whe- 
ther he ever told him the occasion of his illness. He also came to 
me at the same time, and owned every matter of fact unto the last. 

‘ He said that when he did anything of this nature he was deluded 
in his conscience to believe it lawful, but that he was since convinced 
to the contrary: he professed that he made no contract with any of 
these spirits, and that he never did any harm by their means, nor 
ever pryed into the future fortunes of himself or others. He ex- 
pressed a hearty repentance of the steps he had taken; so that, 
though they cost him.his life in this world, I have great reason to 
hope and believe that he is happy in a better.’ 

Poor fellow! he might have been happy enough in this, if he had 
gone to Arbuthnot or Garth, instead of the reverend credulity of 
Mr Bedford. 

There are certain points worthy of notiee in all cases relative to 
spectral illusion. The principal party concerned is sure to be in 
one of five predicaments. Either he is of amorbid temperament, 
as in the above instance (which is almost invariably the case) ; 
or superstition was inflicted upon his childhood (which is sure to 
be the case where clever men are concerned); or he is a rogue and 
a sharper, like Lily; or he is grossly ignorant, like most of those 
upon whom Lily practised ; or he isa liar. The habit of lying is 
often mixed up with narratives of people otherwise honest, but 
who are unable to resist the excitement afforded by it to their own 
fancies, and the temptation to aggrandize their importance with 
ethers. The first thing to be ascertained is the existence of the 
party which: is said to have seen the ghost, and the next that the 
report is the same as he gives it: you then inquire into his cha- 
racter, which is sure to square with one of the above descriptions. 
Finally, it is to be observed, that you never catch a ghost, in broad 
daylight, in the midst of a great metropolis. He must have dark- 
ness, or loneliness, or ignorance, or superstition, to help him. You 
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will never find him on the pavement in Whitehall, orin the court- | ghostly invention, which is the easiest of all compounds to the 


circle at St James’s, or at a meeting of the Royal Society. 

Bayle commences his famous double-cutting Essay on Comets by 
telling the story of the Golden Tooth. A boy in Germany was 
said to have been born with one of his teeth golden. All the 


a thing could take place : points were mooted, theories broached, | 


profound possibilities urged, heaven and earth brought together. 
At length an observer suggested the propriety of looking at the 


tooth itself, and ascertaining whether it was really gold. It was | 


inspected, and found to be covered with gold leaf. 


opponent of supernatural histories. Voltaire says, that a man in 
the British metropolis (in his own time, if we remember) professed 
to be able to raise the dead. ‘“‘ Very well,” said the gentlemen to 
whom he thought fit to state his powers; ‘‘ you shall raise 
some dead, if you please; we will afford yon every conve- 
nience.” The gentlemen were connected with the military, and 


sleep. 
This, and another story in Voltaire, with the caveats above- | 
mentioned, would be stock more than sufficient to set up any _ 


they ordered a file of soldiers to accompany the man to the church- |". wk ; See peat 
' eating and drinking will always be found perhaps in connection with 


yard of St Margaret, Westminster. (The reader should never for- 
get this story, when he goes by the place). ‘‘ Halt! Right! Stand 
at ease! ” Now, Sir, if you please.”” The man stood at the grave 
or tombstone, which he had selected ; the soldiers stood aloof; 
the crowd looked on; there was a “fair stage and no favour.” 
“‘ Now, sir, if you will have the goodness.” The body-raiser 
began, but could do nothing. ‘Time was granted him; he per- 
formed more antics ; but nothing came. 


face! March!” and the man was conducted to the police-office. 





THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


tomy of Drunkenness,”’ and Member of the Faculty of Physicians 

and Surgeons at Glasgow. Small 8vo. Giasgow, M‘Phunn. 

‘The present treatise (says the author) is an attempt to supply what 
has hitherto been a desideratum in English literature, viz. a complete 
account of Sleep. The undertaking, though not very extensive, has 
been more difficult than would, at first sight, be imagined, owing 
chiefly to the extensive diversity of opinion that exists with regard to 
the nature ofsleep. There is scarcely a single fact un which any two 
authors agree; nor does this extend merely to the metaphysical 
consideration of the subject; for the medical writers are, in every 
respect, as much divided in their viewsas the metaphysicians, and the 


iin a cloud of aconite or belladonna. 


cookers-up of such things, and requires no ingredient from the 
butchers. 


The truth of the position at p. 6, that putrefaction is an unequivocal 


| sign of death, has been doubted by some writers; as our readers 
wiseacres immediately set themselves to work, to inquire how such | 


will have seen in the first letter upon Premature Burial, lately pur. 
lished in this paper. 
The following distinction between the somniferousness of church 
and the somniferousness of sermon, is nice, and well put. 
‘ A heated church and a dull sermon are almost sure to provoke 
There are few men whose powers are equal to the task of 
opposing the joint operation of two such potent influences. ‘They 
act on the spirit like narcotics, and the person seems asif involved 
The heat of the church 
might be resisted, but the sermun is irrisistible.’ 
That people may not only do well with much less sleep than they 
take, but be greatly the better for it, we have long been persuaded 
? 


both from observation and experience. Mr Macnish has recorded 


some interesting instances of persons who have done with little; to 
which might have been added that of King Alfred. Temperance in 


moderation ia sleep, as indulgence will be found vice rersa, unless 


| where the sleep is pure disease. 


** Attention ! to the left | 


‘There are individuals who can subsist upon a surprisingly 
smali portion of sleep. The celebrated General Elliott was an 
instance of this kind: he never slept more than four hours out of 
the twenty-four. In all other respects he was strikingly abstinent: 
his food consisting wholly of bread, water, and vegetables. In a 
letter communicated to Sir Jolin Sinclair, by John Gordon, Esq. 


| of Swiney, Caithness, mention is made of a person, named James 
| Mackay, of Skerray, who died in Stratlinaver, inthe year 1797, aged 


91. He only slept on an average four hours in the twenty-four, and 
was a remarkably robust and healthy man. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, and the illustrious surgeon, Jolin Hunter, only slept five 
hours during tlie same period; and the sleep of the active-minded 
is always much less than that of the listless and indolent.’ 


Some interesting remarks are made upon tlie origination of cer- 


| tain dreams in impressions made upon the body; and of that sur- 


The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish, author of The Ana- | 


prising absence of surprise, in dreams the most fantastic, which is so 
commonly noticed. Our author is a proper oneirologist, dreaming 
himself both with ‘* emphasis and discretion.” 


‘There are few dreams involving many circumstances, which are 


from beginning to end periectly philosophical and harmonious; 


most contradictory statements meet us at almost every step, Under 


such circumstances, the author is far from supposing that he has 
produced anything like a perfect history of Sleep, but he has 
endeavoured to do so as far as lay in his power, both by appealing 
to his own observation, and to the experience of other writers. 
With regard to the theory pervading the work, opinions, of course, 
will vary. It has been adopted, not only as being in itself more 
probable than the prevailing doctrines of the schools, but as afford- 
ing an easier explanation of the phenomena of Sleep than any other 
with which he is acquainted. 

*Of the cases which have been introduced, some are drawn from 


sources not very accessible, and a number are now published for | 


the first time. For two very singular cases of the latter description, 
he is indebted to the kindness of a distinguished friend, Mr Moir, 


of Musselburgh. On every disputed fact he has adopted that | 


opinion which his own observation pointed out as correct, and 
wherever this was deficient, he has been guided by analogy.’ 

Of the work thus modestly put forth, the performance is handsome 
and every way does credit to the author. It is interesting, amusing, 
philosophical, bigoted in nothing, anxious to separate fact from 
fancy, and to do good while it entertains. Tie author is just the 
sort of man we should wish to write on such a subject. It falls 
within his professional studies and experience, and he unites a lively 


sensibility and a due reverence for the imaginative part of us, with | gions of absurdity, that I conceived myself riding upon my own 


a total freedom from superstition. As far as we have looked through 
his book, we have much tu thank him for, and no fault to find, ex- 
cept that he has condescended to relate the stories of Mrs Ratcliffe’s 
eating pork to procure horrid dreams for her romances, and Dryden 
and Fuseli’s cultivating the like sources of inspiration. The name 
of Dryden is new to us asa speculator in these “eating cares.” 
That he and the other eminent persons knew what belonged to a 
pork-chop, bedwards, we have no doubt; but that any of them re- 
sorted to it as vracular is a joke, unworthy of the serious way in 
which our author has recorded it. Mr Macnish, with all his safe- 


guards of reason, has too much respect for a tale of terror, or a 


there is usually some absurd violation of the laws of consistency, 
a want of congruity, a deticiency in the due relations of cause and 
effect, and a string of conclusions altogether unwarranted by the 
premises. Mr Hood, in his ** Whims and Oddities,” gives a curi- 
ous illustration of the abov “It occured” says he “when I 
was on the eve of marrying, a season when, if lovers sleep sparingly, 
they dream profusely. A very brief slumber sufficed to convey me, 
in the night-coach, to Bognor. It had been concerted between 
Honoria and myself that we should pass the honey-moon at some 
place upon the coast. The purpose of my solitary journey was 
to procure an appropriate dwelling, and which we had agreed upon 
should bea little pleasant house with an indispensable look-out 
upon the sea. 1! chose one accordingly, a pretty villa, with bow 
windows, and a prospect delightfully marine. ‘The ocean murmur 
sounded incessantly from the beach. “A decent elderly body, in 
decayed sables, undertook on her part to promote the comfort of 
the occupants by every suitable attention, and, as she assured me, 
at avery reasonable rate. So far the nocturnal faculty had served 
me truly: aday-dream could not have proceeded more orderly: 
but, alas! just here, when the dwelling was selected, the sea-view 
was secured, the rent agreed upon, when everything was feasible, 
consistent, and rational, the incoherent fancy crept in, and 
confounded all—by marrying me to the old woman of the 
house.”—There are no limits to the extravagances of these visions, 


¢ 
tacts. 


| sometimes called into birth by the vivid exercise of the imagination. 


| of myself appearing in as many different pl 


Contrasted with them, the wildest fictions of Rabelais, Ariosto, or 
Dante, sink into absolute probabilities. I remember dreaming 
on one occasion that I possessed ubiquity, twenty resemblances 
, in the same room; 
and each being so thoroughly possessed by my own mind, thatI 
could not ascertain which of them was myself, and which my 


ees 
aces 


+» 


double, &c. On this occasion, fancy so far travelled into the re- 


| back—one of the resemblances being mounted on another, and both 


| 


animated with the soul appertaining to myself, in such a manner 
that I knew not whether I was the cvrier or the carried. At ano- 
ther time, I dreamed that I was converted into a mighty pillar of 
stone, which reared its head into the midst of a desert, where It 
stood for ages, till generation after generation melted away before 
it. Even in this state, though unconscious of possessing any 


| organs of sense, or being else than a mass of lifeless stone, 1 saw 


every object around—the mountains growing bald with age—the 
forest-trees drooping into decay; and | heard whatever sounds na- 
ture is in the custom of producing, such as a thunder-peel breaking 
over my naked head, the winds howling past me, or the ceaseless 
murmur of streams. At last Lalso waxed old, and began to crum- 
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ble into dust, while the moss and ivy accumulated upon me, and | 
stamped me with the aspect of hoar antiquity.’ 


We conclude our first notice of this amusing work with a passage 
or two from our author’s remarks on Somnambulism. 


‘ The stories related of sleep-walkers are of so extraordinary a 
kind, that they would almost seem fictitious, were they not sup- 
ported by the most uncontrovertible evidence. ‘The mind, indeed, 
is precisel in that. state which fits it for mad adventures. lhe 
passion of fear, which controls all others, which inspires man with 
a sense of peril, and points out what may be safely attempted, and 
what should be shunned, is suspended for a season ; and the indi- 
vidual, under the blind impulse of unshackled will, performs | 
feats at which the most stalwart knights of romance would have | 
stood aghast. ‘To walk on the brink of house-tops, to scale | 
precijices, and descend to the bottom of frightful ravines, are com- | 
mon exploits to. the somnambulist; and he performs them with | 
a facility too beyond the power of any man who is completely 
awake. A story is told of a boy, who dreamed that he got out of 
bed, and ascended to the summit of an enormous rock, where he 
found an eagle’s nest, which he brought away with him, and | 
placed beneath his bed. Now, the whole of these events took | 
place; and what he conceived, on awaking, to be a mere vision, 
was proved to bave had actual existence, by the nest being in the | 
precise spot where he imagined he had put it, and by the evidence 
of spectators who beheld his perilous adventure. The precipice 
which he ascended, was of a nature which must have baffled the 
most expert mountaineer, and such as, at other times, he never 
could have scaled. In this instance, the individual was as nearly as 
possible, without actually being so, awake. All his bodily powers, 
and almost the whole of his mental ones, appear to hove been in 
full activity. So far as the latter are concerned, we can only 
conceive a partial defect of the judgment to have existed, for 
that it was not altogether abolistied, is pretty evident from the 
fact of his proceeding to work precisely as he would have done, 
had he, in his waking hours, seriously resolved to make such an 
attempt: the defect lay in making the attentpt at all; and still 
more in getting out of bed to do so in the middle of the night.’ 





The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, DD. &c. &¢ 
Edited from the Original MSS. by his Great Grandson, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. Vol. IV. Colburn and Bentley. | 
London, 1830. | 

{Final Extracts.] | 

| 

Dr Dopprince’s AccounT oF THE EXECUTION OF SOME | 

or THE Jacosite Lorps.—‘I could fill my paper with an | 
account of the unhappy lords who were executed yesterday ; but 

deferring many particulars till we meet, which I hope will not be | 

tvo soon, T shall only tell you that there was the most remarkable | 

contrast that can be imagined in the manner of their death. Lord | 

Kilmarnock, who was attended on the scaffold by Mr Forster (to 

whom he has committed the charge of publishing an account of 

him) appeared in mourning pith all the signatures of meek sub- 
mission and unfeigned repentance. Tle spoke in the most respec- 
ful and affectionate manner of the Royal Family, declared his 
detestation of the rebellion, in which, as he said, contrary to his 
conscience, he had unhappily engaged, and prayed with his dying 
breath for King George and the establishment of our religion and 
liberties under him. He continued twelve minutes extended on the | 
block before he gave the sign, and in the earnestness of his suppli- 
cations, raised himself three or four times. The executioner, on 
addressing himself to his office, burstinto a flood of tears; but 
recovering himself on the Earl’s throwing away his handkerchief, 
performed it at one stroke; the people in the mean time praying | 
for him aloud, and saying, in multitudes, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive | 
his spirit.” Mr Foster turned away during the scene, and then 
followed the corpse in a mourning coach to the Tower.—Lord 

Balmerino appeared in the French regimentals, examined the | 

lining and inscription of the coffin, and felt the block and the axe | 

with such intrepidity, that some of the spectators took him for an | 
officer who was to see that all was right. He read a paper (full of | 
attachment to, and zeal for the Pretender) ; and then refusing any 

assistance from the clergyman, showed the executioner where he 
would be struck, (which was too near the shoulders), put on his | 

Highland bonnet, and without giving any sign at all that 1 heard of, 

lost his head at three blows.—The spectators seemed to have lost 

much of their grief for poor Lord Kilmarnock (whom the King | 
would fain have pardoned if he could) in their joy for the death of | 
so determined a rebel. 

f Upon this passage the editor, Mr Humphreys, makes the follow- | 

ing just remarks :-— 
“ Bearing in mind that Lord Balmerino undoubtedly believed | 

the cause for which he suffered to be that of sacred justice, it is | 
impossible to contemplate the closing scene of his life without a | 
feeling of admiration. To meet death with equanimity on the field 
of battle, when the trophies of conquest wave over the dying head 
of the Victor, is the achievement of an exalted spirit; but on the 
scaffold, in the consciousness of inate honor, to encounter the blood- 
thirsty gaze of an infuriated mob with indiiference, and then to lay 
the head on the block ‘with calm undaunted eye,” is something 
more—it is the deed of a hero! 


Just ayp Many Sentiment.—‘ Shall IF condole with or con- 


= 


gratulate poor Miss —— on the loss of herman? There is nothing 
that makes me contemn my own sex more than their scandalous 
insincerity in their amours. I know they turn it off with an air 
of gaiety ; but I am very serious on that point, and consider it as the 
blackest and the meanest villany; and if a lady could have called 
me a faithless lover, I should be ashamed to call myself a Christian 
or a man.’ 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








Covent GarpeEN. 

We think we may safely say, that we shew no want of zeal in the 
discharge of our theatrical duties; but we have again to confess 
that the Grecian Daughter, like some pious ladies recorded in the 
annals of theosophy, has, with us, a virtue of repulsion. We put 
off, as we did before, the evil moment of going to the play, know- 
ing the dreary work we should have of it; and found ourselves 
nearly as much too late as then. Of all common-place dramas, 
none are so intolerable as those that are called classical, with a 
Greek or Roman story. They are like the old clipped gardens, 
with bad statues in them; or rather (for a garden must have some- 
thing good in it) they resemble a cold modern apartment, of the 
would-be elegant order, with a fine marble paper, and not a paint- 
ing init. We revolt from the attempt to pass insipidity upon us 
for taste, and the absence of colour and warmth for the presence 
of perfection. We hate the attempt of the declaimer to avail him- 
self of the sacred names of antiquity and patriotism, and make the 
heroes of Plutarch fight the battles of his feeble wit. He makes 
the very dresses of the ‘“ classical” times look ugly to us, the 
white robes cold, the helmets and swords bits of common metal,— 
the whole affair a piece of grown boy’s play, with the real enthu- 
siasm of neither boy nor man. 

We have to state, therefore, that we saw very little of Miss 
Kemsus, in the part of Euphrasia, so little, that it would not be 
reckoned proper in us to give a judgment upon her performance. 
We may say, however, that we never saw her look better. The 
house was by no means full. We doubt if the subject of this play 
has the attraction which it is supposed to have. The piece has been a 
favourite with performers, just as indifferent composers are fa- 
vourites with singers, because there is nothing in the original (they 
think) to ‘* put them out,” or divide the palm of success ; forgetting 
that if there is genius on neither side, no good can be done to any- 
body. The subject of the Grecian Daughter (the feeding an impri- 
soned father, sentenced to starvation, from her bosom) is indeed one 
of great and sacred delicacy; too sacred, some think, to be put, even 
in imagination, to the public eye. . We confess we do not think so. 
Nature will always vindicate herself, where the heart is concerned. 
But we do think, that it is a subject not to be adequately appreci- 
ated except by the greatest simplicity or the greatest refinement ; 
and the latter would find fault with the medium through which it 
ig conveyed,—the common-place drama, We suspect that the 
most honest applauders of this tragedy are to be found among the 
maid-servants and good old mothers in the two-shilling gallery ; 
but these are not enough to make an audience. A great actress 
or an interesting debutante may carry it through for some nights ; 
but we cannot conceive that it was ever performed for many. 
Fu:thermore, we doubt much if the spectators are so pleasedas might 
be supposed, at seeing a real father and daughter (however estima- 
ble) performing the two principal characters. Nature should be all 
in all on such an occasion; but in this instance, the very fact of 
the relationship seems an approximation to art. 

The mention of Mr and Mise Kemexe in this union of rela- 
tionship and the stage (which we beg to be understvod as referring 
to with all possible respect towards both parties) reminds us of 
some remarks made in last week’s Spectator upon the late affray. 
The writer seems to doubt whether Mr Kemave was not as much 
in the wrong to punish Mr Wesrmacorr as he did, as the latte, 
to wound his feelings; and in another part of the paper it is said 
that Mr Westmacort, who had no stick, is a ‘ light-made per- 





son, about five feet six,” while Mr Kemaue, who had one, is “ an 
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exceedingly powerful, vigorous man, rather above than under six | 
feet.’ Now, as we never saw Mr Wesrmacorr, we knew not | 
what sort of person he had and we must confess, that we | 
thought Mr Kemsate had taken a stick, rather to set himself 
on a level with a strong and younger man, than to chastise a | 
weak one. We expressed our regret, in the remarks we 
made the other day, that the law as well as the stick | 
was not appealed to, though the application, we believe, to either | 
one of them, disqualifies for resorting to the other, and the having | 
recourse to law may tear up a hundred private delicacies, which the | 
most excellent natures might shrink from having discussed. Ne- 
vertheless, we think there are occasions, when these delicacies ought 
to be risked for the sake of the great general interests of delicacy | 
itself ; aud at all events we do trust, that nobody in future will put | 
up with assaults of this kind on private character. We dislike 
personal violence ; we think it as bad an argument as need be, es- 
pecially if it be resorted to for the purpose of answering a good one ; 
but what is scandal but the worst, the most hidden, and mostintoler- 
able of all weapons,—the stick itself, exercised in the dark, and | 
striking down man, woman, and children? For recollect that ' 
scandal takes the bread out of people’s mouths, as well as rest from | 
their bodies. Recollect also, that the more a person puts up with | 
it, the more he may, till at last he may have reason to repent his | 
patience for others’ sakes, if not for his own, and so be forced into | 
a violation of the principle he has worshipped. And we must say, 

that when a writer in a paper like the Spectator sets himself (as un- 

doubtedly he may, in an abstract view of the case, both in reason and 

manhood) against the exercise of a violence of this kind, it would have 

become the intelligence and impartiality of his journal to recollect, | 
first, the intolerable wrong under which Mr Kempe believed himself | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


to be suffering, and secondly, the propriety of saying something 
against that system of calumny which has too long prevailed in certain | 
periodical works, and which, from the very excess of it seems to | 
have struck aterror into all quarters of the public. The public | 
themselves (we shall not hesitate to say it, and we trust it will not | 
be lost upon honourable men who have thoughtlessly contributed 


to the error) are grossly to blame in reading those works, and not 
making the authors sensible of their indignation; and the least | 
creditable thing to Mr Kemble in the late business was, that | 
one of the main connexions of a paper full of anonymous attacks 

onprivate life, could boast of having been intimate with him, and of | 
befriending him by means of it. If these calumniators stood for- 
ward in their own persons, and proclaimed all they wrote, or in- 
serted, or suffered to be inserted, the case would be different; but 
if they feel that this would be preposterous and impossible, how 
can we wonder that a man, smarting under the most infamous and 
ruinous exercise of their hidden weapons, should seize hold of the 
first person he thonght connected with them, and for lawless 
wrong he maddened into lawless revenge? If the injured man 
stood alone, we should say to him, ‘‘ Cultivate, if you can, the 
utmost refinements of Christian and philosophical forbearance, and 
we, for one, will have hope in it, and think it will end in producing 
more good than it endangers,” but if he has others to think of 
besides himself, and is overborne by the consideration of them, our 
impulse will assuredly be to side with him, in opposition to those 
who have worried his heart out of its endurance. Se 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebns, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Sayine. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 


The best government is that under which there is neither too 
great wealth nor too great poverty.— 7hales. 

Men ann Women.—Women are thought generally to be by na- 
ture much inferior to men in understanding: but I believe the 
difference lies chiefly in education; by which they give us very | 
great odds.— Sheffield Duke of Buchinghan. 

Economica Paruos.—The Spanish Princess Leonina was 
wise, who hearing a post was sent to tell her, her husband was | 
dead, and knowing the secretary was on the way for that purpose, | 
sent to’stay the post til] the arrival of the secretary, that she might | 
not shed tears twice.—Sir Jolin Syckling. | 

Goop Luck.—It was a jocular observation in the army, that the | 
way to make a fortune was—to loose one eye, both legs, and an 
arm—equivalent, for a lieutenant, to nearly 300/. a year, besides half | 
pay, &c. &e.— The English Army in France. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are wuch obliged to B. N. E. C. XK. for his truly friendly attention. | 


| Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAI 
Lady Teazle, Miss 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, 
Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, 
Crabtree, Mr W. RLENNETT, Careless, Mr HOOPER, 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 
[st Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 
John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform Boieldieu’s Overture to 
** Les Deux Nuits.” 


4e 


Mrs Candour, Mrs GLOVER 
Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. ’ 
Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON 
Mr HARLEY, 1 
Charles Surface, Mr WA LLACK, 


Alter the Comedy, Mozart’s Overture to ‘* Le Nozze di Figaro.” 


After which, the Comic Opera of 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Countess Almaviva, Miss S. PHILLIPS, 
Susanna, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Barbarina, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Marcellina, Miss BUTLINE, 
Cqerubino, Miss CRAWFORD. 

Count Almaviva, Mr VINING, Fiorello, Mr BLAND, 
Basil, Mr BEDFORD, Antonio, Mr HARLEY, 
Figaro, Mr LATIIAM, 

Sebastian, Mr DOWSING. 





To-morrow, (By Command of their Majesties) The Brigand 
trious Stranger; and Masaniello. 


; The Ilus- 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Barletta, (in Two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE: 
OR, A BRIDEGROOW FROM THE SEA. 
Act | —Winrter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, 

Marmaduke Mavog, Mr J. REEVE. 

Jemmy Starling, Me BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, lhomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, dir MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN, 
A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 


Walter Barnard, 


VR 


Act li.—Summerr. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertram, tr YATES, 
MrGALLOT, Grampus, 
Marmaduke, MrJ. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS, 


Lucy, 


Blackadder, Mr O. SMITH, 


Afier which a New Comic Burletta, called 
SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 
OR, MIMIC AKT AND ATTIC SCIENCE, 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS. SMITH, 

Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr GALLOP, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspiclen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Cagriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters:—M ynheer Von Bleutenspiclen, a German Composer; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence; Katty O'Dab, an Lrish Washerwoinan ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 

Mr Eygostus Altoloque, a Peacher of Elocution. 


To conclade with the Spectacle called 
BLACK VULTURE, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 
Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida, 

Janthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Octolar, Mr YATES, 
Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 

Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOYT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr O. SMITH, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kaovohong, Mr RDWIN, 
Chingchis, Ximinc, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 
charmed Hunters doomed to vaceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 

Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt, 
Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aleros. &c. (Gnomes e nployed in the 
Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Gold-Washers, Offices, Slaves, Fishermen, &e. 


Ozinda, Mrs DALY, 


————_— 


street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed ) 3 sold by 
J.Cuapren, 98 Royai Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Piet, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


C, aut W. Keyxat, Printeis, Growl street, Golden sqaare. 





